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letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


HE recent conservation of the Norman 
crypt at Berkswell Church, Warwick- 





has revealed much more of the beauty and 
interest of the building. The crypt, which 
lies under the chancel and east end of the 
nave, has two divisions, one rectangular and 
the other octagonal, the two being connected 
by a fine semi-circular arch. Both divisions 
are groined with stone, and in the octagonal 
part the ribs spring from eight short columns, 
which have carved capitals. The rectagonal 
part of the crypt was reached by two narrow 
staircases with doors from the nave on either 
side of the chancel arch, no doubt for the 
entrance and exit of pilgrims, who came to | 
visit some now forgotten shrine. A fresh | 





} entrance is now used communicating with 


the north aisle. An altar has been placed 
at the east end, and there are indications of 
wall-painting above it. Near the church, 
which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
is a holy well. 
[ an interesting article which appeared on 
Nov. 11, The Times correspondent in 
Wellington, N.Z., reports the recent dis- 
covery of rock carvings near Rotorua in that 
country. Two members of the State Forest 
Service working in a deep gorge found a 
shallow cave extending about 80ft. along the 
base of the cliff. On the back of it were 
carved rough bas-reliefs of canoes, to the 
number of 30, varying in length from 3ft. 
to 8ft. and grouped in fours, or placed singly. 
They differ from known forms of the Maori 
canoe in having forward a structure suggest- 
ing a ramming beak and boarding platform. 
Their decoration, too, differs from the. 
accepted Maori scheme, in having double | 
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Evidence 
of human habitation in the cave has already 
been brought to light, but the oral records of 
the Maoris—transmitted so carefully through 
chosen men of the tribe that they have been 
proved a complete and trustworthy history— 
contain nothing about any people living in 
the place for ten generations. It is hoped 
that further examination will reveal much 
of great importance for Polynesian ethnology, 
and, in particular, it is hoped that a picture 
of the moa may be found to establish con- 
nection between the Maoris, or other human 
inhabitants of New Zealand, and _ this 
gigantic bird. 
WE all know that Japan is rapidly assimi- 
lating Western customs, but it is inter- 
esting now and again to look into the detail 
of the process. The Tokio correspondent of 
The Manchester Guardian has sent his paper 
some notes on this (Nov. 9), the immediate 
occasion being the re-opening of the Mitsu- 
koshi store in that city after the earthquake. 
According to Mme Tussaud’s manner a set 
of scenes has been arranged to show the 
historic development of social life and of the 
home in Japan, beginning with the primitive 
house, of which the lord is partially clad in 
skins, and ending with a modern room in 
which are ladies in Japanese clothes (save 
that they wear slippers) and a man and little 
girl in European dress, while the furniture 
is ‘‘ Chippendale,”’ the tea served as in Eng- 
land, and a tennis party, in flannels and short 


| skirts, is represented as seen in full action 


through a window. Ladies, says this writer, 


| will take successfully to foreign dress, yet, 


conscious that they look their best in Japanese 
dress, keep this in reserve. But women and 
girls who are both poor and obliged to present 
a tolerably elegant appearance tend to adopt 
foreign dress for another reason: it is much 
cheaper. A kimono of the appropriate smart- 
ness would be beyond their means. It is 
said that the girl who has once worn a frock 
does not return to the kimono. The com- 
bination of cheapness with greater freedom 
of movement has brought most children to be 
dressed in the Western style. Expense is 
a yet more potent factor in determining the 
men’s general adoption of Western clothes. 
The ‘‘ foreign ’’ house remains possible only 
for the wealthier Japanese; but one 
‘‘ foreign ’’? room, where men can wear tit? 
boots, is becoming usual. Moreover, it seems 
likely (the thick mats of the old Japanese 
home being so dear) that economic consider- 
ations will work here too. Fashion and 
economy are operating in the same direction 


’ 
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also as regards food. 
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Japanese food has extracts from the find, which contains lively 


become dear; and the Japanese begin to pre- pictures of colonial life. 


fer Western cookery to their own. It is 
impossible to realise all this without regret. 
No doubt the invasion of uniformity involves 
chiefly the towns; but who can be sanguine 
enough to look for anything to stay its spread 
over the entire country ? 


At Rethondes, on Nov. 8, 1918, Marshal 
Foch, in the saloon carriage which formed 
his travelling head-quarters (now in the 
H{é6tel des Invalides) received the German 
plenipotentiaries who came to appeal for an 
armistice. These arrived in a car the day 
hefore at Haudroy, near La Capelle, and on 
Sunday last a memorial was inaugurated 
to mark the spot where the car waited for per- 
mission to cross the French lines. On the 
same day was unveiled a memorial on the 
will of the presbytery at Homblierés, a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood, commemorating 
the fact that in that house, General Debeney 
received the German members of Parliament 
whom, on Novy. 8, he sent on to Rethondes. 


T is interesting to see a play amended while 
in course of being acted. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s admirers have represented to him 
that in the dramatisation of ‘Tess of the 
WV’ Urbervilles ’ he has not made clear enough 
the reasons which drove Tess, abandoned by 
Angel Clare, to throw herself upon Alec 
D’Urberville’s protection. The author has 


accordingly composed a new scene, which ! 


will shortly be incorporated in the play, in 


which Tess is shown with her family on the! 


verge of starvation, and her action comes out 
clearly as taken to save them. 


» 
ECTOR ST. JOHN DE CREVECUR, 
a name not now widely familiar, occu- 
pied no inconsiderable place in the estimation 
of our fathers as ‘‘ the American Farmer.”’ 
Charles Lamb and Hazlitt were fond of him. 


His work ‘Letters from an American 
Farmer’ appeared first in 1782 and has 
been through many editions. In the current 
North American Review, Mr. Henry L. 


Bourdin and Mr. Stanley T. Williams have 
a paper on him, of which the interesting 
point is that one of them not long ago, in a 
chateau near Saumur, found Crévecceur’s 
old trunk and in it, in their eighteenth 


century wrappings, both the long-list MS. 
of the book and a quantity of letters and 
other material from which, in a note to his 
book, the author had half-promised to make 
a second volume 
the first.” 


‘ 


‘equally interesting with 


The writers of the articles give | 


\ R. CARVETH WELLS, lecturing lag 

Tuesday night at the Central Y.M.C.4, 
Hall, gave his audience astonishing particu. 
lars of the Malay jungle. The absence of 
marked seasons seems to cause all the opera- 
tions of nature to be carried on at once though 


by different individuals of the same species, } 
One bird of a sort will be nesting _here;} 


another, of the same sort, moulting there, 


Two individuals of the same species of tree, | 


no distant neighbours, will show the one 
fruit, the other blossom. 
flies over a foot wide; crabs that eat coco- 
nuts; rats that live in tops of tall trees; 
and the biggest insect in the world (13 inches 
long) with the smallest mammal in the 
world (less than loz. in weight), to say 


nothing of the native fish which climbs trees, | 


These wonders are, of course, not absolutely 
new in our ears, but this lecture seems to be 
the first full account of them brought to 


London. 

AN amusing letter showing prevalent ideas 
++ about Hindu-Moslem unity, from the 
pen of Miss Cornelia Sorabji, will be found 
in The Times of Nov. 11. It is a question 


of the coming of Kali, the dread goddess in } 


the form of small-pox. The Moslem argues 
with the Health Officer in his district that 
she is a Hindu divinity and, as such, has 
nothing to do with him. He need not there- 
fore take any precautions against her. The 
Health Officer persuades him to re-consider 
this, and take some steps about it by referring 
to the Swarajist achievement of Hindv- 
Moslem unity, which Kali will certainly have 
heard of, and consequently be accepting 
Moslems as her people without partiality. 
So the Moslems, like the Hindus performel 


a procession in her honour, and perhaps took [ 


the Health Officer’s advice besides. 


AX 
Harmer, of Old Bond-street. 


fetched £6,359. A complete sheet of 2}d. 
rose, of British Columbia, 1861, realised 
£750; and £160 was paid for a block of 
of that date and issue. An entire sheet— 
120 Ceylon 3d., lilac on white glazed paper, 
1856, sold for £650; and a sheet of 118 of 
these for £476. Other valuable _ sheets 
were Queensland orange-vermilion 1d., 18624, 
and 2d. blue, which went up respectively to 
£450 and £325. 


Here are butter. | 


interesting sale of postage-stamps took } 
place on Nov. 9 in the rooms of Mr} 
The stamps 
had been found in a Mayfair attic, and they | 
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Literary and Historical. 
Notes. 





THE COUNTS OF ANJOU. 
III. 
CrorFREY GREYGOWN AND FULKE THE Brack. 


eorr key, surnamed ‘‘ Grisgonelle,’’* 
from being habitually clad in the coarse 
grey woollen tunic of the Angevin peasantry, 
the eldest son and successor of Fulke the 
Good, although a dashing soldier  dis- 
tinguished in the armies of King Lothaire 
against the Northmen, and against the 
Emperor Otto II, sank almost into a vassal 
of his kinsment and neighbours the Counts 
of Blois and Champagne. His favourite 
policy was expansion, the extension of his 
boundaries of Anjou and the re-conquest of 
those parts of it which had been annexed to 
the neighbouring states. Though western 
Anjou had been recovered from the Dukes 
of Brittany since the beginning of the tenth 
century; in the east all the district of 
Saumur had fallen into the hands of the 
Counts of Blois and Tours. Geoffrey 
attempted to carry out the work of recovery 
at the sword’s point. His most important 
acquisition of territory was the concession in 
fief of the district of Loudon in Northern 
Poitou, which he wrung from the Duke of 
Acquitaine. From the Duke of Brittany he 
gained that of the overlordship of the debate- 
able ground which lay between the Mayenne 
and the Countship of Nantes. Anjou had 
thus openly commenced her career of aggres- 
sion in the west as well as in the south. 
Legend has been as busy with the first 
Geoffrey of Anjou as with his father; but 





* All princes were at this time distinguished 
by surnames at once ridiculous and character- 
istic: Alain, Duke of Brittany, was called 
“Barbe torte ” (Curly Beard); William. Count 
of Poitiers, was “ Fier-a-Bras ” (The Bully); 
another William of Poitou was named 
“Tete-Etoupe ” (Shock head); Thibault, Count 
of Blois we ‘Le Tricheur ” (The Cheat); 
Herbert, Count of Maine “Eveille-chien” 
(Wake Dog); Herbert of Maine was “ Bacco” 
(Bacchus); Fulke, Count of Vendéme was 
“L’Oisou ” (The Gosling or Simpleton), and 
80 with many others. 

+ His mother was a sister of Theobald, Count 
of Blois. In his Charters Geoffrey styles himself 
“Count of Anjou by the Grace of God and 
the favour of Gerberge my mother.” 
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it is legend of a very different kind. The 
epic bards of the marchland singled him out 
as their especial favourite. He became the 
hero of marvellous combats,* of impossible 
deeds of knightly prowess, and _ strategical 
skill; of marvellous stories utterly unhistoric 


' in form, but significant as indications of the 


character popularly attributed to him, a 
character quite borne out by those parts of 
his career which are attested by authentic 
history. 

Whatever share of Fulke’s more refined 
tastes may have fallen to the younger sons, 
Guy and Drogo, who early passed into the 
quiet life of the monk, and died Bishops of 
Puy, the eldest was little more than a rough 
soldier, whose careless temper showed itself 
in his very dress. He made himself, how- 
ever, alike’ by his ‘‘ grey gown’”’ and by his 
daring valour, a conspicuous figure in the 
courts and camps of King Lothaire and Duke 
Hugh of France. When the latter left his 
camp at Marson on June 1, 987, in order to 
receive the crown of France, for which he 
had been waiting all his life, he left Geoffrey 
of Anjou as his faithful vassal to finish the 
siege. But Geoffrey fell sick, and on July 
21, seven weeks after his patron’s coronation, 
he breathed his last before the walls of the 
besieged town. His body, brought back 
from distant Champagne, was laid by his 
father, the Good Count, in the Church of 
St. Martin. 

Geoffrey’s eldest son and successor, Fulke 
the Black, was between 15 and 17 years of age 
when he succeeded his father, in July, 987.+ 
He was the greatest as he was the wickedest 
of the Angevins, and the true founder of the 
power of the Counts of Anjou. His success- 
ful adventures, his restless pilgrimages, his 
cruel revenges on his wife and son, seem to 
anticipate familiar stories of our own Plantag- 
enet Kings. He is the first in whom we can 
trace that marked type of character, that 
almost demoniac temper, which his house 
was to preserve with fatal results for the 
next couple of centuries, which, indeed, only 
finally flickered out on Bosworth field. 

* See the story related in the Gesta of his 
overpowering a German giant in single com- 
bat, and afterwards laying the enormous hea‘! 
at the feet of his Lord Lothaire, who rewarded 
him with the office of Grand Seneschal. 

+ He was born about the year 970, though 
some writers place his age as _ something 


‘nearer to 15 than 17, at the time of his father’s 


His mother, Adelais de Vermandois. 
of Troyes and 


death. 
daughter of Robert, Count 


| Champagne, died in 975-6. 
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Before he reaches the years of manhood the 
young Count meets us at every turn and 
always in triumph, and throughout the fifty- 
three years of his reign he remains one of 
the most conspicuous and brilliant figures in 
French history. 
bad man was an alternation of signal 
victories, crimes, and expiatory pilgrimages. 
His posthumous sobriquet, ‘ The Black,’’ was 
presumably derived as much from character 
as from complexion. At all events, reputation 
and posterity conferred upon him this for- 
bidding surname, and reputation is doubt- 
less also responsible for the weird stories 
as to the diabolical origin of the House 
Anjou, which arose about this time. A Count 
of Anjou had wedded a lady of unknown 
origin and more than earthly beauty. Her 
husband noticed that she seldom went to 
mass, and always left the church before the 
consecration. One day when the Gospel 
was ended, and she was about to leave the 
church as usual, he had her stopped by four 
armed gentlemen. But as they laid hold 
of her mantle she shook it from her shoulders, 
and leaving it in their hands, as well as the 
two children who were on her right, she 
caught up and bore off in her arms the two 
others who were on her left, and floating 
through a window of the church was seen on 
earth no more. The truth of this marvel- 
lous tale (Agnes Strickland thinks) is that 
the Countess was killed by lightning in a 
church destroyed by a thunderstorm. 

St. Bernard’s reputed utterance on seeing 
Henry II as a child is well-known (“II est 
venu du diable, et au diable il retournera’’) 
and so is Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s comment 
on the story of the witch Countess: ‘‘ What 
wonder if we lack the natural affection of 
mankind—we who come from the devil, must 
needs go back to the devil.”” The Angevins, 
indeed, felt ‘‘ the demon blood of Anjou ”’ to 
be a sort of family title which most of them 
justified by their deeds. A priest, crucifix 
in hand, once sought Geoffrey, the eldest son 
of Henry II, to reconcile him with his father, 
and prayed him not to be a second Absalom. 
‘‘ Would you have me renounce my birth- 
right?’ enquired the youth. ‘‘God for- 
fend,’’ answered the priest, ‘‘I wish you to 
do nothing to your own injury.’”’ ‘‘ You 
understand not my words,’ replied the 
prince, ‘‘It is our family fate not to love 
another. ’Tis our inheritance; and not 
one of us will ever forgo it.’ 

Fulke the Black was certainly without 
natural affection. 





dawn of the dreaded vear 1000, he burnt 
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his first wife, Elizabeth of Vendéme* 3; 
| the stake, and legend tells how he led her to 
her doom decked out in his gayest attire, 

He was lame, which gave rise to the 
Breton proverb, C’est comme a Conquereu 
ow le tort surmonta le droit (Like the battle 
of Conquereux, where the crooked overcame 
the straight). It is not known whether he 
had any claims to comeliness, but when his 
tomb was opened in 1870 the few bones that 
remained showed that he was not above the 
middle height and (from expert examination 
of his skull) that his eyes must have been 
deeply sunken beneath a protruding fore. 
_head. His hair was black; his complexion 
dark ; his dress was fantastic and glittering, of 
cramoisy velvet or other uncertain texture, and 
of strange cut. As time wore on, his disposition 
feats, his savage character, his disposition 


| at once so refined and so brutal, the mixture 


of extreme piety and uncontrollable pride 
gave to his life a certain sinister greatness 
which impressed everyone, and made him 
one of the most remarkable personages of the 
Middle Ages. Skilful in warfare, crafty 
at the Council table, terrible to his enemies, 
he made everyone who fell into his power 
tremble at his excessive cruelty. His only 
son was as bad as himself. Father and son 
seemed, indeed, to try to surpass one another 
in the refinements of their cruelty. The 
appalling secrets of the dungeons of Angers 
sometimes pierced their thick walls, but 
great men bowed their heads, and pandered 
to the passions of which they feared the out- 
break: whilst unimportant people, whom 
the eye of the tyrant had marked, disap- 
‘peared, leaving no trace. The terrified 
friendship of the French King was secured 
by despatching twelve assassins to cut down 
before his eyes Hugh de Beauvais, the Royal 
favourite and minister who had thwarted 
the Count of Anjou. Familiar as the age 
was with treason and rapine and blood, it 
recoiled from the cool cynicism of Fulke the 
Black. But neither the wrath of Heaven 
nor the curses of men broke with a single 
mishap the fifty-three years of his success. 
At his accession Anjou was the least impor- 
tant of the great fiefs and was surrounded 
by powerful foes whom Geoffrey’s aggressions 


* Daughter of Bouchard, Count of Vendéme. 
She was burnt at Angers on an accusation of 





‘adultery. A few days afterwards the city itself 


was greatly damaged by fire. According to 
other chroniclers, Fulke ordered her to be 
thrown from the castle battlements, and as 
this did not kill her he had her burnt alive; 
others assert that he poniarded her with his 
own hand. 
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had provoked rather than checked. The 
boy Count began life, without an ally or a 
rotector, and with everything against him. 


4t his death in 1040 the marchland stood, | 


if not in extent, at least in real power, first 
among them all. 

His quickness in resolve was remarkable 
from the first. Thus, in the year 990, when 
summoned to Orleans to take part in the 
wyal debate, the private apartment alloted 
to him was divided only by a simple partition 
from another, whence he overheard his 
brother-in-law, Conan of Brittany, saying to 
afew intimates: ‘‘ In four days Angers will 
be ours: the city is already doomed: my 
sons have already started.’’ Fulke, im- 
mediately invented some excuse to quit the 
Castle, and riding at full speed, followed by 
his bewildered retinue, arrived at Angers 
in time to receive the Bretons in a manner 
little expected by them. 

He was a consummate general and_per- 
sonally brave. There was a moment in the 
first of his battles, that of Conquereux, 
fought on June 27, 992, when all seemed lost 
for Anjou; a feigned retreat of the Bretons 
had drawn the Angevin horsemen into a line 
of hidden pitfalls, and the Count himself 
was flung heavily to the ground. Dragged 
from the medley of men and horses, although 
badly wounded, the boy swept down almost 
singly on the foe ‘‘ as a storm wind sweeps 
down on the thick corn rows,’’ and retrieved 
the day. His overthrow of Brittany in 
that battle was followed by the gradual 
absorption of Southern Touraine. 

A victory at Pontlevoi (July 6, 1016) 
crushed the rival house of Blois; the seizure 
of Saumur in 1026 completed his conquests 
in the South, while Northern Touraine was 
won bit by bit, till at last only Tours resisted 
him. The treacherous seizure of its Count 
left Maine at his mercy ere he bequeathed 
the striking of the final blows to his son. 

Meanwhile his restless activity covered the 
land with castles and abbeys. His black 
Devil’s Tower is still pointed out at Angers. 
There is scarcely a town in Anjou, or on 
the borders of Poitou, Touraine, or Bretagne, 
which does not possess some such memorial 
of him. Amboise, Montbazon, Langeais, 
Mirebeau, Passavant, Montreuil, Belley, 
Villiers, Doue, Montfaucon, St. Florent, 
Montrichard, Chaumont, Saumur, Treves, 
Moncontour, Chateau Gontier, and many 
ither towns are indebted to him for their 
castles, their churches, or their ramparts. 
Anjou itself is studded thick with such 
memorials of her first great builder in stone, 





who carried on his work with such rapidity 
that he was believed to have had command 
over more than mortal artificers. He 
founded the Abbey of Beaulieu, and also the 
Abbey of St. Nicholas of Angers in 1026, and 
that of Roncevay ,and rebuilt the church of 
St. Martin in 1020 as well as enriching the 
Cathedral and Abbeys of St. Serge and St. 
Aubin, 

To his old age belongs the story of Fulke’s 
waging his bitterest war against his only 
son, and exacting from him when vanquished, 
the humiliation reserved only for his 
deadliest foes of being brought saddled and 
bridled like a beast of burden before him, 
to crawl for pardon. Fulke, to repeat the 
characteristic tale, kicked the prostrate man, 
shouting: ‘‘ Conquered art thou; conquered, 
conquered,’’ and Geoffrey retorted, ‘‘ Aye, 
conquered by thee, for thou art my father, 
but unconquered by all beside.’’ The spirited 
answer touched Fulke’s paternal pride, and 
Geoffrey arose forgiven. Henceforward 
though, Fulke recognised in his son an 
implacable enemy. 

In Fulke the Black first appeared the low 
type of superstition which astonished people 
in the early Plantagenets. The fear of the 
Judgment drove him more than once to the 
Holy Sepulchre. The first of these difficult 
and dangerous journeys was performed in 
early manhood, and was the first link in a 
chain which, strengthened through the pil- 
grimages of his great-grandson Fulke V., 
brought the Counts of Anjou into a specially 
intimate relation with the Holy Land and 
led to their ultimate establishment upon its 
throne. This first pilgrimage took place in 
1002-3 (when he left his brother of the half- 
blood, Maurice of Anjou, to take his place 
at home). The second was made in 1014; 
the third in 1035, and the fourth and last 
in 1039-40. Some writers assert that he also 
visited the Holy Land in 1028. At all events 
his expiatory pilgrimages were sufficiently 
frequent to win for himself the name of 
‘** Fulke the Palmer.”’ 

Legend has not failed to furnish Fulke 
with characteristic adventures on his repeated 
pilgrimages. It is said that upon one of 
his early journeys (in 1002) his craft out- 
witted the Turks, who tried to exclude him 
from the Holy Sepulchre, and procured him 
a piece of the true Cross. As his life drew 
to its close the superstitions of his youth 
came back to him. The last pilgrimage was 
undertaken in an extremity of ghostly terror. 
The spectres of those whose blood he had 
shed on so many battlefields, from Con- 
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quereux* to Chinon, crowded round him, 
mingled with the curses of mothers, the tears | 
and infamy of daughters, the groans of those 
who for years lad languished in_ his 
dungeons, the image of the young wife 
whose ashes he had cast into the Loire. So 
once more he went out to Jerusalem. Bare- 
footed and with the strokes of the scourge 
falling heavily upon his shoulders, he had 
himself dragged through the streets of Jeru- 
salem on a hurdle with a rope round his 
neck, incessantly crying ‘“‘ Lord have mercy 
on the perjured traitor Fulke!’’ He made 
his way homeward on foot, suffering greatly 
from fatigue. He was resting awhile at a 
place called Metz when the greatest ('on- 
queror of all overtook. him. Probably it was 
a small towii of that name in the Gatinais, 
in the territory of his son-in-law. The 
Gestu says merely ‘* Metensem urbem ;’’ but | 
Metz in Lorraine would have been completely 
out of the route of a traveller from Palestine | 
to Anjou. There on June 21, 1040, the) 
Black Count’s soul passed away. 

His remains, embalmed, were carried home 
to Anjou and buried in the Chapter-house 
of the Abbey of Beaulieu, which he had 
founded. The monks of Beaulieu never for- 
got the debt of gratitude which they, at 
least, owed to their founder; and the anni- 
versary of his death was solemnly observed, 
for seven centuries. They read over, in the 
office of the day, the story of his pilgrimages, 
and chanted the praise of his pious theft. 
His tomb was their pride, till it was swept 
away in the great upheaval of the French 
Revolution. Popular imagination, too, 
paying no regard to principles or morals, 
seized upon the Black Count, and kept his 
memory green as the embodiment of Angevin 
glory and greatness. 

C. J. Bruce ANGrIEr. 


GILLINGHAM. SHOEMAKER. OF 
CHAR 





(See ante, p. 164; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). | 


‘HE «shoemaker of Chard, who is aie’ 

tioned at the reference, is deserving of | 
more than a passing note. His name was | 
Gillingham—I forget the initials—and _ his | 
life is a good example of a man carried by | 
circumstances into a pursuit for which by | 
temperament, experience, aptitude and _ in- | 
clination he was’ extraordinarily wel 





* The Chroniclers assert that the thought ; 
of his responsibility for the awful carnage at | 
Conquereux ever preyed upon his mind. 





| adapted. In his few first early efforts he was 


so tortunate as to attract the notice of Dr. 


| Paget, of whose life it may be well said that 


it was spent in relief of suffering, Dr, 
Paget found in Gillingham a self-educated 
man of rare mechanical skill in giving to the 
human frame the support which Nature in 
her whims had denied. Surgical mechanism 
at that time was crude and clumsy : Gilling. 
ham raised the making of it to a fine art. 
One of his cases was removing a bean from 
a child’s ear. The seed of the locust-bean is 


'extremely hard. Gillingham made a sup- 


port for holding the child immovable with 
its ear in proper position for working on, 
He then drilled two holes at an angle to each 
other until they met in the middle of the 
seed. Through the passage thus made he 
threaded a wire and removed the bean. 

My acquaintance with him began through 


/a lady who was a splendid nurse. — Spinal 


weakness rendered her useless without the 
stays which Gillingham made for her. These 
were made of canvas and leather, fitted with 


| steel busk, steel side-crutches for the armpits, 


springs for the shoulder-blades, shoulder 
braces and waist-belt. When she was seen in 
this it was difficult to imagine that without 
it she was practically helpless. Through 
her recommendation it was decided to see 
what help could be given to four lads and 
three girls, ranging from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, who, from natural weakness and 
deformities seemed a hopeless proposition in 
life. Five were fitted with stays of canvas 
and leather, fastened with straps and buckles 
at the back, whilst adjustable braces held the 
shoulders. In the broad steel busk in front 
was a second one adjustable as to height and 
carrying a shaped collar to fit the chin and 
neck. This was secured at the back of the 
neck with two straps and buckles, whilst a 
strap at each side of the back of the collar 
buckled down on the shoulders of the stays. 
To keep the stays in secure position two 
straps at the rear, were attachable to knee 
bands. Well-made, and allowing for adjust- 
ment at each part they achieved their 
purpose. ; 
Two having their feet so far turned in as 
to making walking a toil, were provided with 
boots attached to steel supports on each side 
of the leg. These were fitted with im- 
geniously arranged screws and turnkeys, and 
when the instruments were laced and 
strapped on gave enormous leverage in bring- 
the toes outward, it being regarded an un- 
qualified success when the young lady of 
twenty could walk across the floor withour 
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the toes of the boots touching each other and | 
without help. As for the young man, it was | 
quite three months before he could manage to | 


stand without help; after which he could do 
very well. A second set of instruments was 
wed for wear whilst sleeping. 

The seventh was fitted with an apparatus 
which consisted of boots, leg-irons, sté 
with busk collar and braces and _ strong 
webbed elastic springs, the whole forming an 


outward frame for the body. 


A cross-be 


LYS 


ar, 


with straps to hold the wrists, and a cord 
and pullies were used to draw him to his 
toes, whilst the apparatus was being put on 
tohim, and a skirt costume gave convenience 
for adjustments of screws and straps, and 


saved the wearer fro 
ignorant. 


m the curious a 


nd 


Gillingham made a fire-escape whereby, by 
holding to a little cross-bar on a rope, which 
could be hooked to a bed or rail of a fire 
grate in the room, the holder could descend 


to the ground with ease. 


He also invented 


a fire-grate which consumed its own smoke, 
and gave the maximum calorific value of ite 


coal consumption, its 
think, being that it wa 


only drawback, 
s not fool-proof. 


I 


Mr. Gillingham used to send me _ phoco- 
graphs of interesting subjects. He had a 
good command of homely English, and held 
the opinion that children’s unsuitable dress 
had much to do with knock-knees and bow- 
legs. In two cases of his making surgical 
apparatus he unconsciously prevented 
ing associated with 


honoured name becom 
serious scandal. 


I give these imperfect notes as, seei 
much of his work, I respected the man for 
his sincerity, and admired his hobby fer its 


usefulness. 


OPE-DANCING IN 


BaRRADEL. 


an ' 


ng 


LINCOLN’S INN 


FIELDS.—The following is taken from 
P.R.O., L¢ Chamberlains Bks, 1/85: 
Whereas the tyme has expired where 
leave was granted To dance upon the Roapes 
ind shew puppett playes and Dumb Shewes in 
Lyncolnes Inn Fields, These are therefore to 


pray and require you to give speedy Order 
that they forbeare any longer to dance upon 


dumbe shewes, or other 


the Roapes, or shew “ Puppet playes 
pc 


And they forthwith pull doune ye howses & 
stages that are erected there. 
yor Warrant. Given undr my hand this 19th 


Aprill, 1664. 

To St Henry Herbert, 
Mastr of ye Revells, 
or to his deputy. 
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*¢ QUA TELA TONANTI.” — I should be 
much obliged for information as to 
the source and exact significance of this motto 
of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, formerly 
the motto of the late Board of Ordnance. 
Despite considerable research I have been 
unable to discover the origin of this hexa- 
meter ending. The context would: of course 
establish the sense. At present it might 
mean that the Board of Ordnance—and the 
Corps—like the Old Smith God, forges the 
thunderbolts for Jupiter Tonans. Or the 
words might convey a challenge, viz., that 
we can launch against the Thunderer quite 
as potent stuff as he hurls down upon the 
earth. 
W. J. A. 
RUNNING CASHES. — In ‘ A Collection 
of the Names of the Merchants Living, 
in and about The City of London,’ London, 
Printed for Sam. Lee, and are to be sold at 
his Shop in Lumbard-street, near Popes- 
head Alley: And Dan. Major, at the Flying 
Horse in Fleetstret, 1677: reprinted 1878 as 
‘The London Directory of 1677,’ near the 
end is ‘“‘an Addition of Goldsmiths that 
keep Running Cashes.’ In the Introduction 
to the reprint, p. vil., it is said that the 
most striking feature of the directory ‘“ is 
the severance of ‘Goldsmiths that keep 
Running cashes ’—precursors of the modern 
bankers — from the mass of merchants of 
London, in 1677.’’ What is the meaning 
of ‘‘ Running cashes’’ kept by Goldsmiths 
for the purposes of banking ? 

The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Run- 
ning,’ v. 206, says ‘‘ of cash. Available for 
use. Obs;’’ and gives a quotation from 
Dryden, 1679, ‘‘I have at present no run- 
ning cash to throw away,’’ and one from 
Swift, 1727, where the phrase apparently 


| means the nation’s funds. 


‘in 


or 
ce, 


FE. H. Farrsrotaer. | 





Rosert PreRPOINT. 


EASONING TIMBER IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.—Did the medieval builders sea- 
son the timber with which they built the 
roofs and gates of halls, churches, and made 
choir stalls, ete.? Are there any books deal- 
ing with the subject, earlier than Moxon’s 
‘ Mechanick Exercises.’ He wrote towards 
the end of the seventeenth century and talks 
of seasoning floor-boards. What is known 
of the practices of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century carpenters for instance ? 
Joun Lecky. 
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‘ERTIFICATE FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST PRESSGANGS.—I recently 
became possessed of the following printed 
document, with particulars filled in in ink 
which I show in italics: 


Port or SUNDERLAND. 
[Cut of the Royal Arms.] 
(Durham, to wit.) 
To all Commanders and Officers of His 
Majesty’s Ships, Press-Masters, and others, 
whom this may concern. 


This is to certify, that Sangster Thompson | 


came this day before me, one of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, acting in and for the 


said County, and voluntarily made Oath that | 
he is Master of the Ship or Vessel called the | 


Wheatsheaf of Sunderland of the Burthen of 


8$ Tons or thereabouts, employed in the Coal, | 


Coasting, or Baltic Trade; and that he hath 
hired, retained, and appointed James Dale, 
aged 25 years, d feet 6 inches Stature, brown 
Complexion, wearing his own Hair, to be and 
go Chief Mate on Board the said Ship or 
Vessel, who hath charge of the same as such; 
and further, that during the abscence of this 
Deponent, he the said James Dale is frequently 
obliged to be on Shore, on __ th 
business and duty of the said Ship or Vessel : 
and that he doth not belong to any of His 
Majesty’s Ships, or Sloops of War, nor deserted 
from any of them, as this Deponent verily 
believes. 
Sworn at Sunderland, , 
near the Sea, the 29th 
Day of May, 1815, before 
me, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, 
for the County of} 
Durham. 

J. Hampson. 


Sangster Thompson. 


Where, and to what extent, were docu- 
ments of this class in use? Why was em- 
ployment in the ‘‘ Coal Coasting, or Baltic 
Trade,’’ considered, as it seems, a reason 
for exemption ? 

W. Sasrne. 

6¢ T IKE WINKING.”’—W. Carr’s ‘ Craven 

Glossary’ (1828) says this phrase 
occurs in ‘ Morison’s Poems.’ I am not able 
to find it in a rapid examination of David 
Morison’s ‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect,’ Montrose, 1790. May I have help 
from your readers ? 


Q. V. 


HAKESPEARE AND FLORENCE. —I 
understand that the Garrick Club, Lon- 
don, have in their possession a bust of Wil- | 
liam Shakespeare, by Auguste Passaglie, of 
Florence, presented to the Club by Salvini 
in 1876. 


It would be interesting to know 
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what connexion there is between Shakespear 
and Florence and Salvini, and what prompted 
the gift to the Garrick Club. 
C. TYNDALL Wotcio, 
142, Kinfauns Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. 
OHN BYNG, FIFTH VISCOUNT Tor. 
RINGTON.—I should be grateful to any 
reader or member of the family for informa. 
tion regarding the above, and should be glad 


| to hear of the existence of any portrait and 


the necessary , 





the locality of his burial. Mr. Byng wasa 
Commissioner of Stamps and had a passion 
during 1785-95 for riding throughout Great 
Britain on Antiquarian Tours; he had a 
taste for old stained glass. 

Prescott Roy. 

The Old House, Waddon, Surrey. 

OHN WINTER, OB. 1823. — The Rev. 

John Winter was minister of the In- 
dependent Church at Newbury, Berks, for 
thirty-eight years, dying in 1823. His 
brother, Robert Winter, was minister at New 
Court, near the Strand. 

I ask for information as to John Winter's 
family and connexions. 

He was, I believe, a relation of my grand- 
mother, Anne Hogg, the wife of John Rotton; 
by whose children he was called “ Uncle 
Winter.’”’ Anne Hogg was the only daughter 
of Peregrine Hogg, a Manchester warehous- 
man, who carried on business, and lived in 
George Yard, Lombard Street, where his 
daughter was born. He came, I think, from 
Pennsylvania, where I believe, some hous 
property was left to him. 

T have a copy of Baskerville’s 1758, 8vo 
edition of Milton’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ which 
belonged to Anne Hogg and has her auto- 
graph. Among the subscribers is ‘‘ John 
Winter, Esq.’’ This could not be this Rev. 
John Winter, as he was then only ten years 
old, having been born in 1748. 

J. F. Rortoy. 

Godalming. 

REV. HENRY JENKINS OF JAMAICA. 
«U _T should be very glad if any reader 
could give information about the Reverend 
Henry Jenkins, Rector of St. James’s, Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica, from 1813 to 1827. 
Particularly do I wish to know (1) when, 
where, and by whom he was ordained; (2) 
his academical qualifications. He appears 
to have held a clerical appointment in Nassau 
about 1802. It is probable that he was 
ordained by, or on Letters Dimissory from, 


. the Bishop of London. 


F. E, LLewe.tyn Jones. 
St. Mary’s College House, Cardiff. 
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“PJEAD BORN.’’? — In the published 

registers of the parish of Southam | 
this term is used in two places instead of 
“ till-born,’’ from 1539-1647. I have never 
noticed it before. Was it usual at any 
particular time ? 
1593 (1583/4), March 13. ” The child of Wm. 
Horne Dead born.” 1587 (1587/8), Feb. —. 
“Thos Marston’s Child: deade Borne in 
Feb. —.” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
(The word has an entry in the ‘N. E. D.’ It | 
is said to be “‘ now chieke dial.” Quotations: c¢. 
1330; 1483; 1613 (Purchas); 1781; 1840.] 
AKENDEAN CRICKET CLUB.—Where 
can I find the best and fullest account of 
this celebrated Cricket Club of Cowfold, 
Sussex, which flourished about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 
WILLIAM BULL. 


(UR IMPERFECT ALPHABET.— Whilst 
noting how much has been written and 
advocated about our system of spelling I 
would be obliged if any friends of ‘N. and 
Q.’ could help me with a list of books dealing 
with our Alphabet, which is a very imper- 
fect instrument for the work it has to do? 
BaRRADEL. 


ORTRAIT OF CATHERINE SAVERY. 
—I should be glad to know whether the 
oil painting of Miss Catherine Savery, 
daughter of William Savery, Esq., of Slade, 
in Devonshire, by Marcellus Laroon, a 
native of France (1653-1705), in 1836 in the 
possession of William Cotton, Esq., F.S.A., 
at the Priory, Leatherhead, Surrey, is now 
owned by his descendants, or whether it was 
sold at his death, and passed into the col- 
lection of William Tongue, Esq., of Eden- 
bridge, Kent. It is a whole length portrait 
of a child about six years of age in a velvet, 
or rich brocade, dress with a train, point de 
Venise lace apron, and high cap of the same 
material. It was illustrated in The Con- 
noisseur a short time ago. The artist, 
Marcellus Lauron or Laroon, practised por- 
trait painting in this country, and was 
father of the eccentric Captain Laroon, the 
friend and contemporary of Hogarth. Any 
information would be gratefully received. 
LEONARD C, PRICE. 


INORCA REGISTERS, 1708-1756. — 
_ Where can I find records of births, mar- 
tiages, deaths, and wills of naval, military | 
and civil officials and their families during | 
the period of the British régime ? 
R. BrincHamM ADAms. 





HE OAK LEAF AS MILITARY DIs- 
TINCTION.—My enquiry into the origin 
of the Broad Arrow has resulted in such an 
interesting correspondence that I am en- 
couraged to ask whether any information 
exists on a somewhat similar point. The 
badge of distinction of both the French and 
British Armies is the oak-leaf, and very 
possibly this is the case in other Armies. 
Can any connection be traced between this 
modern emblem and the ancient worship of 
the Oak-tree? In the Roman Empire | 
believe an oak garland was a mark of civic 
distinction. 
A. F. 

EAN WHITTINGHAM AND JOHN 

CALVIN.—There is a persistent tradi- 
tion that William Whittingham, who was 
Dean of Durham from 1563 to 1579, was 
brother-in-law to John Calvin. How this 
relationship could possibly exist is difficult 
t> explain. Calvin, according to one bio- 
graphical account, had but two half-sisters, 
one of whom was named Marie. The name 
of the other the present writer has not been 
able to discover. 

Mr. George Neasham, of Langley Park, 
Durham, issued in 1893 a volume entitled 
‘ North Country Sketches, Notes, Essays and 
Reviews,’ and on p. 116 prints an interesting 
letter bearing on the supposed relationship 
between Dean Whittingham and Calvin, 
written by Mr. Geo. T. Edwards, Secretary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
the Vicar of Lanchester, the Rev. John 


| Dingle, and dated from Lake View, Winder- 


mere, Dec. 28, 1875. The letter is rather 
too long for reproduction, but the following 
is a summary of its contents. Mr. 
Edwards, after giving a series of biographical 
particulars of Dean Whittingham and stating 
that he was born at Holmside Hall in the 


| parish of Lanchester, proceeds to deal with 


his supposed marriage with a sister of Cal- 
vin. He mentions that in both Brown 
Willis’s book, ‘ A Survey of the Cathedrals,’ 
and Hutchinson’s, ‘ History of the County 
Palatine of Durham,’ the monument erected 
to the Dean’s memory in Durham Cathedral 
is referred to. This monument was destroyed 


, by the Scottish prisoners taken at Dunbar 


by Cromwell, who were immured in the 
Cathedral. Both the writers named repro- 
duce the epitaph as follows: 

In obitum doctissimi viri Gulielmi Whitting- 
hami, Decani olim Dunelmensis. Mariti Cath- 
erinae sororis Johannis Calvin, Theologi, qui 
obiit anno 1579. 

Mr. Edwards goes on to say that he visited 
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Geneva in 1866, and whilst there coanitiiail 
the records of the English exiles in the Public 
Library and found the following :—‘‘ Wil- 
liam Whittingham of Chester, in England, 
and Catherine Jaquemayne of Orleans, in 
France, were married November 15th, 1556. 
Presented a son for baptism 17th August, 
1557.’ It may be mentioned that there are 
two explanations of Chester, which does not 
refer to the town on the Dee. It may be 
a contraction for Lanchester, or it may 
indicate the Chester Ward of the County of 
Durham in which Lanchester is situated. 

The problem to be solved is ‘‘ How came 
Catherine Jaquemayne to be called sister of 
John Calvin ? 

In a letter addressed to 
Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1922, in answer to one 
of mine dated Sept. 18, in which I pointed 
out the existence of Mr. Edwards’s letter, 
the writer, Mr. R. S. Robson, who had 
repeated, in an article in the newspaper men- 
tioned, the statement that Dean Whitting- 
ham was Calvin’s brother-in-law, acknow- 
ledged that he had no positive proof for his 
statement, but depended upon the weight of 
tradition to substantiate it. He admitted, 
moreover, that he had also seen the Geneva 
record quoted by Mr. Edwards, with the 
addition that the bride was ‘“‘ the daughter 
of Louis Jacquemayne, heir of Gouteron, 
Lord Ingrue and Turvyle.’”’ He says that 
the marriage register dates from 1556, and 
that in the baptismal registers, dating from 
the same year, there is recorded the baptism 
of a son Zacherie in 1557, and a daughter 
Susanna in 1558. This daughter was buried 
in 1560—a fact recorded in the burial register 
for that year. 

But Mr. Robson further states that in his 
transcript he has recorded a footnote to the 
effect 


that in 1550 he became intimately acquainted 
with Calvin, and in the same year was married 
to his sister, but if that was so, she must 
have been short-lived. as he had no wife when 
he came to Geneva 1555-6. 


Is it possible for this uncertainty to be 
cleared up and to reconcile the epitaph with 
the marriage record ? 


the Durham 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
ARCOURT.—I should be glad to obtain | 
information about | 
(1) John Harcourt, the son of Philip Har- | 
court of Salehurst, Sussex, who graduated 


M.A. at Oxford from Worcester College in| 
1737 ; 
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| sent privately to an enquirer. 
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(2) John Harcourt, the son of the Rey. 
James Harcourt, D. D., Prebendary of 
Bristol, who matriculated at Oxford ‘from 
Christ Church in 1736; and 

(3) Richard Harcourt, son of Richard Har- 
court, of St. Clement’s "Parish, London, who 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple i in 
1737. 

G. F. R. B, 
Y seis WHITE (fl. 1585-1590).—One of the 
first settlers in Virginia, and led another 
band of immigrants sent out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh (1587). Is anything known of his 
parentage and of his place of birth? Was 
he of the family of the Whites of Co. Water. 
ford ? 
cs. c. ae 
OOKS AS FURNITURE. — In a recent 
bookseller’s catalogue I noticed a lot 
headed ‘ Binding Furniture,’ offering a set 
of an obsolete book, which being brightly 
bound ‘“‘ would form a useful row for any 
empty shelf of a Library, measuring over 
all about thirty inches.’ This seems to 
me to be a case of books not being books but 
furniture, that Charles Lamb might have 
included in his Biblia a-biblia. — Are there 
any other such examples known to your 
readers ? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


YONG ON ABRAHAM NEWLAND. —I 
should be glad to be informed where I 
can find a song, popular in the earlier years 
of last century, on the subject of Abraham 
Newland, the cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land, The first verse, I think, runs as 

follows :—- 
For fashion and arts, 

eign parts, 

It matters not wherever 
Hebrew, Latin or Greek, 
they speak— 

The language of Abraham Newland. 

Some interesting information se agp 
Newland appears in 1 S. v. and 7 5%. xi, 
and a copy of the song seems to have been 
The song is 
attributed to Dibdin, but in what purports 
to be a complete edition of his verses (1842) 
I have failed to find it. 


should you seek for- 


you land, 
the same language 


H. J. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Whence is the follow- 
4 ing quotation, printed before 1718 :— 
Au prompt secours 
Que contre la tristesse 
Le vin, le dieu des amours 
Offrent sans cesse. 


AYLIFFE. 
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NICHOLAS CAREW, 1621. 
(cxlix. 314). 

pRANCES HORNE, whom Nicholas Carew 
calls his sister, must have been his half- 
sister. She was a daughter of Ralph Wood- 
cock, of the parish of St. Mary Alderman- 
iury, alderman of London, who, in his will 
dated 1 Sept., proved (P.C.C., 47 Windsor) 
7 Sept., 1586, in which he mentions his late 
wife Helen, his present wife Mary, and his 
twenty-four children, leaves to his daughter 
Frances a carpet of needlework of her 
mother’s working and a pair of gold brace- 
lets, a pointed diamond and other chattels 
that were ‘‘ her late mother’s.’? He also 
provides that, as his daughter Frances is still 
in her minority, she is to remain in the 
eustody of Mary his wife, or, if she be de- 
ceased, in the tuition and bringing up of her 
godmother Mrs. Gentt, wife of one of the 
barons of the exchequer. Frances married, 
first, John Colte, of Rickmansworth, and Sir 
John Colte was the eldest son of this 
marriage (‘ Visitation of Herts,’ 1634, Har. 
Soc., vol. xxii.). She married, secondly, 
Josias Horne. Her will, dated 26 Dec., was 
proved (P.C.C., 24 St. John) 5 Feb., 1630/31. 

Ellen Lawrence, whom Nicholas Carew 
calls his cousin and makes his executrix, was 
daughter of Henry Chapman, of Tutsham 
Hall, Co. Kent, and wife first of John Law- 
rence, and secondly of Alphonsus Fowle (See 
exlix. 152). At the ing. p. m. on John Law- 
rence 14 May, 1619, it was found that Ellen, 
his widow, was then living at East Farleigh 
(presumably, as the guest of Nicholas Carew). 

G. O. BELLEWES. 

3. Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 

Ellen Lawrence (née Chapman), whom 
Nicholas Carew calls his cousin, appears to 
have been his niece. Her brother, Henry 
Chapman, in his will dated 30 Aug., proved 
(P.C.C., 82 Harte) 23 Oct., 1604, by John 
Layfield, D.D., and Nicholas Carew, leaves 
to his uncle Nicholas Carew, ‘‘ in considera- 
tio of the pains and care he hath taken 
about my portion and my sister’s mainten- 
ance and also that he should deal kindly and 
uprightly with the money he hath in his 
lands and the gains that hath accrued,” 
£40, and makes his two well-beloved uncles, 


Mr. John Layfield and Mr. Nicholas Carew, | 


his executors. 
The Rev. John Layfield, D.D., rector of 
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St. Clement Danes, and one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible (See ‘D. N. B.’. and 
‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses’), in his will, un- 
dated, proved (P.C.C., 123 Weldon) 26 Dec., 
1617, by his relict Bridget and Alphonsus 
Fowle, makes his wife’s brother, Dr. Robin- 


son, and his ‘‘cousin,’’ Nicholas Carew, 
overseers, and his ‘‘cousin’’ Fowle his 
executor. 


G. H. Lawrence. 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS (exlviii- 

152, 196, 299; cxlix. 48).—At the last 
reference, I suggested that the account, given 
in the ‘ Annals of Japan,’ finished a.p. 720, 
of one Takehiko being killed whilst fishing 
with cormorants in the year 459, was the 
earliest mention in any literature of this 
practice. (Quite recently, however, I have 
come across in the second book of the 
‘ Kojiki,’ the oldest Japanese history extant 
and finished a.p. 712, an impromptu verse of 
the first emperor Jimmu, in which he ex- 
pressed his urgent wish for a body of cor- 
morant fishers coming to succor his hungered 
army with victuals. From the ‘ Annals’ 
this appears to have happened B.c. 663, 
whence the verse attests the Japanese out- 
doing all other nations in the antiquity of 
this practice. 

Oso ¥ ALCANFORADA. 


AUSTURCUS (exlix. 315). — In classical 

Latin asturco, originally a small horse 
from the Spanish district of Asturia came to 
denote any horse broken to similar paces, an 
ambler. The word is glossed by equus 
ambulatorius. 

In mediaeval Latin, asturco, asturcus, and 
austurco, austurcus commonly meant a 
hawk.* Thomas, son of Simon, secures un- 

| disturbed occupation of his woodland (pas- 
| turage for swine?) by the payment of a pair 
of hawks. The position of the forest-land 
seems to be between Holt and Cley in Nor- 
folk. What is printed as ‘“‘t’’ I conjecture 
to be a sign for et. Does the scribe honour 
his king by modestly refusing to decline 
‘** Rex,’’ or is the ‘‘ x”’ the misreading of a 
mark of contraction? To join « to following 
ij would give, I think, too large a number. 
This entry is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage in the late J. H. Gurney’s 


* Astur, which has been quoted from Fir- 
micus Maternus as the name of a bird (as- 
| tures in a list between falcones and aquilas) is 


| in a passage devoid of MS. authority; hut 
| compare the Old French astor, mod. French 
lautour. 
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‘Early Annals of Ornithology’ (1921), pp. | 
52-53. 


Thomas Blount, in his ‘ Fragmenta Anti- 
quitatis or Ancient Tenures of Land’ (1679), 
cites many instances of the granting of lord- 
ships and manors for the rent of a Hawk, to 
be rendered yearly. See Section xi., entitled 
‘Of Petty Serjeanties performed by keeping 
for and delivering Hawks ete. to the King.’ 

Thus we hear of a mewed Sparhawk to be 
delivered to the King’s Exchequer, of a Sore 
(i.c., young) Sparhawk to be rendered at 
Lammas (August Ist), and of the mewing or 
keeping of a Goshawk ‘ Girefalcon’ for ‘ our 
Lord the King.’ This was Henry III, and 
probably none of the grants are later than 
the thirteenth century. One Petty Serjeanty 
was held in Cumberland by keeping the 
King’s aeries of Goshawks (wercas austur- 
rorum), ete. ete. 

As the date of the record in the query is 
1205, it may be noted that Mr. Gurney writes 
(p. 49), 

In 1209 this King [John], disappointed at 
finding so little game wherewith to exercise 
his Falcons 
ding the taking of wild-fowl in his domains 

. . Three years later he feasted, Mr. Harting 


tells us, a certain number of the poor for! 


every Crane taken by his Hawks, a liberality 
which would encourage them to leave his game 
alone. 
Mr. Gurney adds that 
when his army entered Wales, and cap- 
tured Rotpert of Shrewsbury, the ransome 
fixed by John was two hundred [Hawks . 
(Thuvd’s ‘ Historie of Cambria ’). 
Epwarp BENSsty. 
Thomas, son of Simon, doubtless gave the 
King two Spanish jennets. Asturia was 
famous for its breed of horses (Asturcones). 
See Pliny and Martial as quoted in Smith’s 
‘Dict. Gk. and Rom. Geography,’ also a 
Latin poem by Landor (‘ Heroic Idyls,’ 1863, 
p. 305), where he says: Parvulus Asturco 
me verit, 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 
Austurcus or Asturco as Maign d’Arnis 
spells it, is a ger-falcon, a large-sized type 
of falcon, used in Thomas, son of Simon’s, 
time, in hawking for hunting herons. Like 
other hawks it was a common form of reserved 
rent and two of them were paid, it would 
seem, by Thomas to the King for peace, that 
is probably free warren in his wood in ‘ Hout 
+ Ciaia.’ 
Joun R. MaGratu. 
ROVERBS AND PHRASES: “TILL 
THE COWS COME HOME” (cxlix. 


315).—This saying appears in Dean Swift’s | 


‘Polite Conversation,’ Dialogue ii., a few 
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issued a proclamation, forbid- | 
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pages after the middle; ‘The Works of 
Jonathan Swift, D,D., with notes, by Sir 
Walter Scott,’ 2nd edition, 1824, vol. ix., 


p. 457: 


Miss (Notable). I suppose, my lord, you lay 
longest abed to-day? si 7 ont, ae 

Ld. Smart. Miss, if I had said so, I should 
have told a fib; I warrant you lay abed till 
the cows come home. 

This, of course, is not its origin, seeing 
that it was Swift’s intention, in Polite 
Conversation,’ 

to turn into ridicule that sort of cant in 
conversation, which depends upon introducing 
and repeating, with an affectation of origin- 
ality and vivacity, a set of quaint phrases, 
brought together by the mere exertion of 
memory; a particular string of which is, by 
the courtesy of the fashionable world, per- 
mitted to pass current as wit and lively re- 
partee. (Ibid. p. 348). 

The saying occurs in ‘ Banty Tim,’ one of 
the ‘ Pike County Ballads,’ by Col. John 
Hay, published in England, c. 1870, by Cam- 
den Hotten, in ‘ Little Breeches and other 
Pieces,’ p. 22: 

You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 

But ef one of you tetches the boy, 

He’ll wrastle his hash to-night in hell, 

Or my name’s not Tilmon Joy. 

Hay was United States ambassador here 
in 1898. I wrote a note similar to the above 
eighteen years ago, 10 8. viii. 507. 

Rosert PrerPoryt. 

I have given fifteen references to cows in 
my book on ‘ Cheshire Proverbs,’ including 
‘You'll have to wait till the cows come up 
for it,’’ i.e., never. It would be impossible, 
I think, to give the origin of sayings such 
as this. Our ‘‘ rude forefathers’’ made 
some shrewd sayings, and Cheshire was con- 
spicuous in this respect. 

JosePpH C, BRIDGE. 

St. Albans. 


OHN DANIEL (exlix. 298).—Is not Mr. 
Penzer referring to the John Daniel 
who published a little book called ‘ Narrative 
of the Life, and Astonishing Adventures ol 
J. D.,’ supposed to be modelled on the much 
more famous ‘Life and Adventures of Peter 
Wilkins’ (‘‘ by R. Paltock ’’)? The identity 
of author’s name and similarity of title are 
obvious; but the Narrative of John Daniel 
(who was said, by the way, to have been a 
blacksmith at Royston, Herts), appeared not 
in 1801, but in 1751, the year after the pub- 

lication of ‘ Peter Wilkins.’ 

D. O. Hunter Brat. 


Fort Augustus Abbey. 
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297).—Southey, in his Life of Wesley, 
does not relate the story referred to by Mr. 
Owen; but in chap. xxvi. of vol. ii., where 
he has some strong things to say of the 
preacher’s ** Voracious credulity’ and his 
being ‘‘ the dupe of his own emotions,’’ he 
seems to allude to the incident. “Tf he 
[Wesley] was endangered in travelling, he 
was persuaded that angels, both evil and 
good, had a large share in the transaction.” 
Wesley certainly believed in the ministry 
(even the visible ministry) of angels; but 
then so do other people without, I hope, 
being necessarily dupes of their own emotions 
or voraciously credulous. 

D. O. Hunter Brarr,. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


Te INTELLIGENT RAVEN (cxlix. 118, 
157, 177). — It may interest the querist 
that the gist of this story is known in Chinese 
lore. The famous statesman Wen Yen-Po, 
4d. 1006-1097, showed clever traits already 
in his boyhood days, and in exemplification 
it is recorded that he once, while playing, 
dropped his ball into a well and _ recovered 
it by throwing stones down the well to raise 
the level of the water to within his reach. 


G. A. R. Gov te. 


ATERNOSTER AS A SURNAME (enxJix. 
316).—The third meaning of Paternoster 
given by the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ is 
(a) ‘‘a special bead in a rosary, indicating 
that a paternoster is to be said, usually 
occurring every eleventh bead, and of 
different size or material from the rest; (b) 
Also applied to the whole rosary.’”’ There 
was also a derivative word Paternosterer, sig- 
nifying a maker of rosaries. The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ gives examples of its 
use in London in 1277-8 and in 1611. 

It is always said that Paternoster Row, 
London, was so called as being the locality 
where sellers of rosaries had their shops, 
and, when we recollect how dealers in rosaries 
and other devotional articles are collected 
near important churches in Roman Catholic 
countries, we can have no doubt that this 
statement is correct. 

Paternoster as a surname is probably of 
occupational origin. Some man named, let 
Us suppose, John, a maker of rosaries, was 
called John the Paternosterer. In course of 
time the article was omitted, and as the 
duplication of the syllable ‘‘ er’’ rendered 
the pronunciation rather cumbrous, the final 
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4 STORY OF JOHN WESLEY (cxlix. 


| steward bearing it. 
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‘““er’’ would be dropped and the surname 
become Paternoster. — 

Although not a common surname, the Post 
Office London Directory for 1923 contains 
two instances of the name, and in Kelly’s 
Liverpool Directory for 1924 we find a ship’s 
No doubt a search in 
other books of reference would furnish 
further examples. 

Wm. Serr-WEeEks. 

Westwood, Clitherve. 

Some few surnames have originated from 
tenure under the Norman kings. Thus 
originated the name Paternoster. In the 
time of Edward I, Alyce Paternoster held 
lands at Pussy, in Berkshire, by the service 
of saying the pater-noster five times a day, 
for the souls of the King’s ancestors; and 
Richard Paternoster, on succeeding to the 
same estate, did not present the fee usual on 
such occasions—a red rose, a gilt spur, a 
pound of pepper, or a silver arrow—but went 
upon his knees before the baronial court and 
devoutly repeated the Pater-noster with the 
like intention, and this, we are told, had 
previously been done by his brother, John 
Paternoster of Pussy*. 

ALFRED SypnEy Lewis. 
Librarian. 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 

Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ ed. 
assigns the arms, Argent a chevron 
between 3 saltorels engrailed sable 
family of Co. Salop of this surname. 

Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 

Charles Wareing Bardsley ‘ English Sur- 
names,’ 1875, gives an instance of the sur- 
name occurring in early London records. 
He quotes from Riley’s ‘ Memorials of Lon- 
don,’ which gives a ‘‘ William le Pater- 
nostrer ’’ who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
‘* Paternoster Row,’’ which was more cor- 
rectly the ‘‘ Paternostrer’s Row.’’ The 
surname belongs to the occupative type and 
is so dealt with by Professor Weekley, ‘ The 
Romance of Names,’ 1914. He classes it 
with such surnames as Armour, Barter, 
Buckler, Callender, Coffer, &c., which should 
all really end in —rer, but lose the final —er 
by dissimilation. Thus the Paternoster of 
the present day was the Paternosterer or 
Paternostrer of days gone by and was ap- 
plied to a person who made paternosters, or 
rosaries. 


1878, 
gules 
to a 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


* Vide Blount’s ‘ Tenure. 





OAN OF ARC: OUIDA’S ALLUSION 

(exlix, 313). — Being descended from a 
Darsy-De Lis alliance of circa 1695 in the 
Boulonnais, Picardie, 1 am interested in this 
query, upon the subject of which I have the 
following notes :—At 12 8S. vii. 70, a question 
was asked as to the Maid’s arms, which pro- 
duced a reply (p. 133). Earlier authority 
for this grant of nobility and arms is found 
in Géliot’s ‘La Vraye et Parfaite Science 
des Armoiries’ (Paris, 1660), edition Palliot 
(1895), p. 312: ‘‘La_ pucelle d’Orléans 
nommeée Jeanne d’Arc, portoit @azur a vne 
Efpée Wargent la garde cd poignée d’or 
furmontée dene Couronne, d& accoftée de 
dues Fleurs de Lis de mefme [qui font les 
Armes de Ja Famille Dv Lis données auec 
ce furnom aux freres de cette pucelle, par 
le Roy Charles VII. au mois de Decembre 
M.cccc.xxIx. les  ennobliffant & leur 
posterité mafles & femelles, aufquelles de 
Roy octroya auffi le priuilege, en memoire du 
fecours qu’il auoit receu de la _ pucelle, 
qu’elles ennobliroient leurs maris.’’ 

In Chambers’s ‘ Miscellany’ (new and 
revised Edition, 1870), vol. vii.: ‘ Joan of 
Arc. Maid of Orleans,’ footnote, p. 32, we 
read : 

Few facts in history seem better authenti- 
cated than the death of ‘ the Maid’ at Rouen 
in 1431, and yet grave doubts have been raised 
on the point. There was a popular belief at 
the time that some one had been executed in 
the place of Joan; and many pretended Maids 
appeared, who, however, were punished as im- 
postors. But a Father Vignier, in the 17th 
century, found among the archives of Metz 
a paper purporting to be written at the time, 
and giving an account of the arrival at Metz, 
on the 20th May, 1436, of the Maid Jeanne, 
who was at once recognised by her two bro- 
thers, and was subsequently married to a Sieur 
de Hermoise. Vigniér afterwards found in 
the family muniment—chest of a M. des 
Armoise, in Lorraine, a contract of marriage 
between ‘ Robert des Armoise, Knight, with 
Jeanne D’Arcy, surnamed the Maid of Or- 
leans.’ In addition to this, there was found, 
in 1740. among the archives of the Maison de 
Ville of Orleans, under the dates 1435, 1436, 
a record of certain payments to a_ messenger 
bringing letters from Jeanne the Maid, and 
also to her brother John du Lils or Lys. (De Lys 
was the name by which the family of Dare 
was ennobled.) <A subsequent entry, Ist 
August, 1439, records a gift on the part of 
the council of the citv for services rendered 
hv her at the siege. M. Delepierre, who has 
disenssed the subject. in his Doute historique 
(privately printed, 1855), adduces various other 
facts tendine to the same coneclusion.— Cham- 
hers Enevclonedia.’ 

Information as to the brothers of Jeanne 
l’ Are would be of interest. Géliot gives also 
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the armies of ‘‘ DvLys au Niuernois,”’ which 
are likewise in D’Kschavanne’s ‘ Armorial 
Universel’ (Paris, 1884), where are in ad- 
dition Du Lys (Bretagne) and De Lys “en 
France et en Angleterre,’’ for which las 
(and agreeing) Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ 
(1842) has ‘‘ Lys, or Lysse (France). — Paly 
of six, ar. and az. a fesse or.”’ : 
R. Brnenam Apams, 

1 think that Ouida was misled by some 
articles in the newspapers about that time; 
but I also think I am right in saying that 
neither Anatole France in his ‘ Histoire de 
Jean d’Arc’ (1908), nor Andrew Long in 
‘The Maid of France’ (1908) thought that 
the supposition of St. Joan’s survival was 
worthy of serious attention. The ‘ Encyelo- 
peedia Britannica,’ xiii. 697, simply says :— 
‘In 1436 an impostor appeared. . . who 
succeeded in inducing many to believe in her 
statement, but afterwards confessed her in- 
posture.’? St. Joan’s life-history has been 
judicially examined at her condemnation in 
1431, at her re-habilitation in 1450—1456, 
and more recently in the introduction of the 
cause for her beatification and subsequent 
canonization. The office of the ‘‘ promotor 
fidei,’ or as he is popularly termed, ‘‘ devil’s 
advocate,’ is a very serious and responsible 
office: and whatever alleged facts were known 
to him must have been brought before the 
Court, and dismissed. Nevertheless, the 
following statement appeared in the Glasgow 
Herald on Oct. 12, last :—-‘* According to 
authentic documents preserved at Mentz and 
Orleans, ‘‘St. Joan’? was alive and married 
five years after the date of her alleged bur- 
ing by the English at Rouen in 1431. In 
1436 she visited Mentz, and in the city 1e 
cords there is an entry to the effect that the 
magistrates, to satisfy themselves she was 
not an impostor, sent to Orleans for her 
brothers, Pierre and Jean, to identify her, 
which they did, even to the mole behind her 
left ear. This entry is corroborated in the 
Orleans records, which testify that the Mentz 
magistrates sent for the brothers. Even the 
marriage contract between Robert dP Armoise, 
Knight, and Jeanne d’Arc, Ja Pucelle d 
Orléans, exists, and when she visited Orleans 
with her husband in 1439, the city records 
contain entries of various sums expended in 
banquets and rejoicings on that occasion. 
Further, there is a memorandum to the 
effect that after due deliberation the magis- 
trates presented Jeanne d’Armoise with the 
sum of 200 livres for the services she ren- 
dered during the siege of the city. French 
historians and antiquaries are inclined to be- 
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lieve that Joan was not burned, but kept im- 
prisoned until the death of the Duke of 
Bedford in 1435, when she was released.’’ 
Hardly anyone of any importance died in the 
Middle Ages without having many impostors 
cdaiming his name and place. One has only 
to think of Lambert Simnel, Ralph Walford, 
and Perkin Warbeck, in the reign of Henry 
VII to know how much more frequent it must 
have been earlier; and one has to remember 
that Arthur Orton as Sir Roger Tichborne, 
and Mr. 
as the Duke of Portland, have claimed the 


faith of many in Victorian times, and that | 


there were seven or more pretenders to the 
title of Louis XVIT of France in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, including the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, American Baptist 
minister, to know that credulity is a plant 
that grows perennially on mortal soil. 

Joun B. WartNnewRIGHT. 


Ouida evidently believed that the woman 
who asserted in 1436 that she was Jeanne 
(’Are, five years after the execution of La 
Pucelle, was actually the Maid of Orleans 
and who had escaped the flames. 
Others had made this claim but were 
plomptly exposed. The woman in question 
received a large amount of credence, and a 
young noble, Robert des Armoises, Lord of 
Ticheemont, married her as being the verit- 
ible Jeanne d’ Are. 
In 1400 she went to Paris, but before 
reaching that city was arrested, tried and 
condemned as an impostor. Under threat of 
leath she publicly confessed that her claim 
was a bogus one. Marcel, in his ‘ Hist. de 
France,’ v. 3, p. 455, gives an extract from 
the MS. Journal of Charles VIT, relative to 
her claim. A contemporary account is con- 
tamed in a MS. preserved at Metz and the 
\bbé Langlet, Daniel Polluche and some 
other French historians give an account of 
this affair. 

G. Hitprr Lists. 
“Sweetdown.” Rayleigh, Essex. 
The belief that Joan of Are escaped the 
flames was held by some reputable writers in 
the last century, but is no longer tenable. 
Se ‘N. & Q.,’ 2S. iii. 512; 3S. ii. 46, 98, 
15; 4S. vii. 409; 5S. i. 400; also 6 S. 
\. 349 and 451. A chapter on the false 


Joans will be found in the Life of Anatole 
France, vol. ii. of the English translation. 
The account of the Maid in 1 ‘ Henry 
VI, which critics hold was not written by 
follows closely the story told 
What earlier accounts of her 


Shakespeare, 
by Holinshed. 
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are given by English historians? I should 
be glad of any references. Are any contem- 
porary English accounts extant ? 

R. 
(CGHARMING OF WARTS (exlviii. 438; 

' exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230, 302, 339).—-It 
may perhaps be of corroborative interest in 
connection with the quotation of Mr. H. 
ASKEW on this subject, that in the year 
1887 as I was staying for a time at Visé, on 
the Meuse, at the Hotel de Brabent, 
situated opposite the beautiful Collegiate 
Church of St. -Hadelin, since destroyed by 
the Huns—their very first architectural vic- 
tim—lI quite accidentally learnt something 
about wart lore. 

Going down into the bar-room I found to 
my astonishment that the conversation 
amongst the habitués had turned on the sub- 
ject of warts! One of the company, a man 
of some forty years of age, if I remember 
rightly, told us the same story as that of 
the Yorkshire Mary Stead in a most con- 
vineing fashion. 

He also, as a boy, had sold his warts, and 
the purchase money, carefully wrapped up, 
had been preserved. He had never been 
troubled with warts since, he assured us. 
It may perhaps be of additional interest if 
I mention that the narrator was a descend- 
ant of a major-domo of one of the Bavarian 
Princes who were Prince Bishops of Liége 
in the eighteenth century. I have unfor- 
tunately forgotten his name, 

It is—I should rather say it used to be— 
a long way from Munich and the Bishopric 
of Liége to the See of York, but folk-lore, be 
it truth or superstition, has long legs. 

W. DEL Court. 

Hotel de Londres, Bruges Belgium. 

IR CHRISTOPHER WREN (exlix. 316). 

—Sir Christopher Wren was married to 

(1) Faith Coghill at the Temple Church, Dec. 

7, 1669, and (2) Jane, daughter to William 

Lord FitzWilliam of Lifford, at Chapel 
Royal, St. James’ Palace, Feb. 24, 1676/7. 
J. M. 


HE REV. WM. OUGHTRED OR 
OUTRED (11 S. xii. 279).—According 

to Aubrey, Wm. Oughtred married Christ’s- 
gift, daughter of — (arly, Esq., of Tangley, 
in 1606, and had ten children—-seven sons 
and three daughters—The Registers of Al- 
bury record five sons and one daughter be- 
tween 1611 and 1623. The eldest son (William) 
seems to have been born before his father 
came to Albury in 1610, perhaps at Shalford. 
The others may have been horn after leaving 
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Albury in or about 1623, from which date 
there is no trace of him or his children. 
Aubrey seems to be in doubt about the burial- 
place of Oughtred and speaks of visiting 
Albury only sixteen years after his death, 
where he was supposed to be buried ‘‘ in the 
chancel on the north side near the cancelli.”’ 


The Incumbent of Albury informed me a 
few years ago that he was quite unable to 
trace the burial of Oughtred there, and that 
the handwriting in the Registers after 1623 
was totally different. It would therefore 
appear that he was away from Albury about 
thirty-seven years prior to death. Against 
this theory we have the memoirs of John 
Evelyn, who records W.O. as Rector of Al- 
bury, 28 June, 1655. The inference is, that 
W.O. held two livings. If any reader can 
trace the burial of W.O. (about 1660) or any 
of his children, I should be glad. I have an 
entry for Wm. Oughtred, bur. 6 Jan., 1679, 
at Banstead, ‘Surrey, which could be the 
William recorded by Aubrey. 

A. E. OuGHTREp. 

Scagglethorpe, Malton. 


W INNYS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

* PUBLISHER (cxlix. 297, 339).—Wil- 
liam Innys was a bookseller of the early part 
of the eighteenth century (was the word 
‘“‘ publisher ’’ used so early?) in partnership 
with John Innys at the Prince’s Arms at 
the West End of St. Paul’s, and afterwards 
alone, and ‘‘sold’’ books of a theological 
character. Their names appear on the title- 
pages of two sermons by Thomas Bisse, 
D.D., Chancellor of the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford and a divine of some reputation 
in his time: 

The Beauty of Holiness in the Common- 
Prayer: As set forth in Four Sermons Preach’d 
at the Rolls Chapel, In the Year 1716. . . The 
Seventh Edition. London: Printed by W. 
Bowyer, for W. Taylor at the Ship and Black 
Swan in the Paternoster-Row; and W. and J. 
TInnys at the Prince’s Arms the West End of 
St. Paul’s. mpcexx. 

A Rationale on Cathedral Worship or Choir 


Service. A Sermon Preach’d in the Cathedral 


Church of Hereford, at the Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Choirs of Worcester, Glocester, and 
Hereford, Sept. 7, 1720. The Second Edition. 
London: Printed for W. & J. Innys at the 
Prince’s Arms at the West End of St. Paul’s, 
1721. 

These two sermons are nicely bound 
together in gilt tooled leather, with gilt 
edges, in the copy in my possession, with an 
additional title-page prefixed :— 
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The Beauty of Holiness . . . The Kighth 
Edition. To which in added, A Rationale 
. . » The Second Edition, London: Printed 
for W. Taylor, in Paternoster Row, and W, 
and J. Innys, at the West End of §. 
Paul’s, 1721. 

At the end of the latter is a list of books 
sold by W. and J. Innys—the word “ pub. 
lished ’’ is not used—comprising half-a-dozen 
other sermons by Dr. Bisse, two being of 
dates in 1714 and 1716, and ‘ Lusus Poetic; 
olim conscripti, a T.B. é C.C.C., Oxon, Dise,, 
8vo. Lond. 1720.’ 

In 1724 ‘ Virgil’s Husbandry, or an Essay 
on the Georgics’ was ‘‘sold”’ by William 
and John Innys; but in 1729 the name of 
W. Innys appears alone on ‘ A Serious (all 
to a Devout and Holy Life, adapted to the 
State and Condition of all Orders of 
Christians.’ And according to a bookseller’s 
catalogue, ‘The Christian’s Pattern; or a 
Treatise of the Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ 
by Thomas & Kempis, ‘‘ now rendered into 
English by George Stanhope, D.D.,” 1751, 
was ‘‘ printed for Innys, etc.’’ (presumably 
W. Innys). : 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 

34. Old Park Avenue, ; 

Nightingale Lane, S.W. 

UTHORS WANTED (exlix. 299).—2 (b), 

‘** The Man for Galway ” song is in Lever’s 

novel of “ Charles O’Malley the Irish Dragoon.’ 

The stanza quoted is in Vol. II, ch. xlviii, 

and is Miss Baby Blake’s paraphrase of, and 

an addition to, Bodkin’s song in Vol. I, ch. vi. 
(both 1872 ed.). 


The distich. 

Vivere quisque diu querit: &. 

is simply a versification of the last part of 
Seneca’s twenty-second epistle : 

“Nemo quam bene vivat, sed quam dit 
curat, cum omnibus possit contingere, ut bene 
vivant, ut diu nulli.”’ 

There is a similar epigram of John Owen's: 

Sanctitas, Sanitas. 
Nemo diu, bene quisque potest, at vult 
bene nemo ¥ 
Vivere; visne diu vivere? vive bene. vii, 3. 

The thought, as was to be expected of such a 
good healthy truism, is expressed in_many 
places. Seneca gives it us again in Epistle 
93, 2, 

“Non ut diu vivamus curandum est, sed ut 
satis. Nam ut diu vivas, fato opus est, uw 
satis, animo.”’ 4 

We may compare Milton, ‘ P.L.’ xi. 353, 

Nor love thy life, not hate; but what thou 
liv’st ‘ 
Live well, how long or short permit to 


Heaven. 
Epwarp Bessy. 


Jonny Lecky. 
S. tb). 
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The 


de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, 

Books iand it. Edited by J. S. Reid. (Cam- 

bridge University Press. 16s.). 

MHE first two books of Cicero ‘de Finibus,’ 

which form a self-contained dialogue upon 
Epicureanism, are here edited by an acknow- 
ledged master of Ciceronian Latinity, whose 
edition of the Academics is one of the princi- 
pal storehouses of information about Graeco- 
Roman philosophy. ‘To that work this volume 
is in a sense supplementary; for Dr. Reid 
has wisely built upon it rather than repeated 
what it contains. 

The reader’s admiration for Cicero's philo- 
sophical achievement is likely to grow with 
his familiarity with writings, which most of 
us first read when we are too young to ap- 
preciate their quality. The range and 
aceuracy of Cicero’s knowledge and the skill 
displayed in presenting Greek philosophy to 
a Latin public are really amazing, when we 
reflect that in a sense they represent the 
fruits of a busy statesman’s scanty leisure. 
Of course Cicero, like English philosophers 
in the days of Berkeley and Hume, had really 
mastered his own language, a more consider- 
able advantage even in the matter of clear 
thinking than some of our moderns seem to 
realise. 

Nor is the reader’s admiration for Cicero 
likely to suffer under the guidance of Dr. 
Reid, who does not hesitate to take up the 
cudgels against Madvig on his behalf. The 
assumption that Cicero depended upon an 
epitome, and had no first-hand knowledge of 
the works of Epicurus. he brands as improb- 
able, a view which many of his notes sub- 
stantiate in detail. Not the least interesting 
of the notes are those which deal with the 
translation of technical Greek terms into 
Latin equivalents. Thus in i, 31, he success- 
fully clears Cicero of the charge of inaccu- 
racy by pointing out that insitus is the trans- 
lation of €udburos. Cicero did not make the 
mistake of attributing to Epicurus the doc- 
trine of “innate ideas.’’ May we hope that 
the concluding promise of this note, which is 
here but partially fulfilled, implies, that we 
may expect from Dr. Reid the remaining 
three books of Tully’s Ends? 


Vampaigners Grave and Gay. By Lieut.-Col. 
L. H. Thornton. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 

JHEN Director of Military Studies at 
Cambridge Colonel Thornton was wont to 
deliver in the evening after dinner, bio- 
graphical lectures on the career of distin- 
guished soldiers, with the intention of inspir- 
ing an interest in Military History. He 
found that the hour chosen, while in most 
ways suitable brought him an audience dis- 
inclined, after a long and busy day, to apply 


Library. 


Cicero, 
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their minds to a lecture of unrelieved 
seriousness, So he provided himself with 
anecdotes, bons mots and similar contrivances 
which might cause the somnolent to laugh 
themselves awake, and he developed a style 
with a possibility of rattle in it. Perhaps 
he harps rather often on the particular 
string he finds most effective for this purpose 
—but, both included in and apart from this, 
we get a number of very good stories, which 
are most skilfully disposed to break up the 
serious history. 

The Campaigners in question are Marshal 
Saxe, Sir Robert Gillespie, Peterborough and 
Wolfe. 

While the accounts of them pretend not to 
embody more than the results of other peo- 
ple’s research, they have all the freshness 
which rises from mastery of the subject and 
a familiarity with the principles involved in 
the historical development to be traced. ‘Lhe 
descriptions of Fontenoy and Dettingen and 
the taking of Quebec—ground already so often 
worked over—are the best instances in point. 
For general interest perhaps the essay on 
Peterborough should rank first. 
Colonising Expeditions to the West Indies 

and Guiana, 1623—1667. Edited —: 

Harlow. The Hakluyt Society), 

TNHE period of these expeditions has, as Mr. 
Harlow remarks, received little atten- 


by V. 


tion trom historians and from the general 
reader. It deserves some looking into; yet 


hardly for its own sake. The story of the 
conquest and colonising of the West Indies 
can hardly be followed without disgust. 
Ability, energy and courage the colonists dis- 
play in abundance: but their brutality  to- 
wards natives cannot but revolt the average 
sense of justice of our days; the curse of 
negro slavery seems to darken even the 
tropic sunshine; and the crude unfairness 
meted out by authority in many cases to the 
planters is depressing. Politics—national 
and international—and the details of admini- 
stration are intricate; and it seems the less 
worth while to thread their mazes because, 
as things turned out in the end, little of it 
was of actual permanent consequence. The 
one figure of real importance is that of 
Francis, Lord Willoughby of Parham; and, 
from a standpoint of wider view than mere 
settling and planting, the most interesting 
question is that of the attitude of these 
Colonies towards the King and the Parlia- 
ment. In general, the West Indies were 
Royalist. 

Mr. Harlow’s Introduction will be regarded 
with great respect by the historical student, 
and it should be read with appreciation by 
the ordinary reader. He has traced out 
developments, put together records, and 
formed estimate of character and influence 
for a region and for a term of years where 
there is not very much beyond the original 
sources to go upon. His work constitutes a 
valuable addition to this somewhat obscure 
part of Colonial history. 
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The originals which he presents to us are 
first five MSS. concerning St. Christopher, 
Nevis, and Barbados; thirdly, four documents 
upon De Ruyter’s raid in the West Indies; 
fourthly, two descriptions of ‘Tobago and 
Trinidad respectively, and fifthly, nine narra- 
tives, letters and other papers concerning 
Guiana, of which the most important is the 
last, the narrative of the taking of Cayenne; 
and the most striking the letter from Captain 
William Porter to Sir Robert. Harley about 
the last expedition of Lord Willougliby, in 
which he perished. A considerable amount of 
all this approximates to the contents of State 
papers as we have them in the Calendars; 
the rest is useful but not of outstanding merit. 
However, besides the MSS. we have briefly 
enumerated there is the second item. ‘ The 
Voyage of Sir Henry Colt’; and in virtue of 
Sir Henry Colt we would put this volume 
beside our chief favourites among the Hak- 
luyt publications. The MS. in question is in 
the Cambridge University Library, and Mr. 
Harlow says that it appears not to have been 
hitherto known to historians. It is he 
declares, of first-rate importance. Sir Henry 
Colt sailed from Weymouth on May 22, 1631, 
in the Alexander, and arrived at Barbados 
on July 1 after a most prosperous voyage. 
He kept a diary of those days at sea—most 
brief and simple, but we would commend it, 
for its extraordinary charm, and for the 
sense it gives of sailing and of the sea, to 
the attention of anyone who has any particu- 
lar love of nautical literature or intends to 
write about sea-faring. The description of 
Barbados admirable, not only for its 
vigour and detail. its good judgment and 
humanity, but for a genuine literary quality, 
of the most delightful kind in that it springs 
directly from what people in the following 
century would probably have called the 
writer’s naturalness. On leaving Barbados, 
Sir Henry, off Dominica, was attacked by two 
Spaniards, whom, after a long running fight, 
excellently described. the Alexander shook off 
at last. He himself. as a Roman Catholic 
who had fought for the King of Spain in 
Flanders, was sore grieved at having to fight 
the Spaniard. We see him presently at Nevis, 
whence he gives the alarm all round of the 
nearness of the Spanish fleet, and we-do not 
think there is any document which more tell- 
ingly conveys what was the situation of the 
colonists under such a threat, and what their 
temper in it. To the historical worth of the 
‘Voyage’ must be added in its praise 
numberless little human touches and the de- 
lightfulness of seventeenth century prose 
under the guise of rapid notes—amusing to 
compare with the modern snappy writing 
designed for much the same ends. In fact 
this ‘ Voyage’ is a “ trouvaille ’—and_ will, 
we think, get recognition as a classic in its 
kind. The reproduction of old maps form a 
pleasing feature, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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NOVEMBER 14, 1995, 


BooksELuers’ CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Wittiam H. Rosixsox, of Newcastleon- 
Tyne, sends us his Catalogue No. 13. He has 
over 300 works of modern authors, chi 
first editions; good collections of old scientific 
hooks and books of folk-lore and the like; a 
better collection of voyages and travels and 
some good things in English, and also French 
literature. We noticed a French late fifteenth 
century MS.—a Psalter on 111 leaves of vel- 
lum, with a good deal of decoration, bound ip 
seventeenth century black morocco with 
Ralph Sheldon’s arms upon the cover (50), 
Under Art is a set of prints from the best 
pictures of the Houghton Gallery, then in the 
Imperial Collection at St. Petersburg (£40), 
A tew other books may be mentioned as in- 
dication of the quality of the entries: D 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum ’ in the 1817-9 
edition, 8 vols. (£16 i6s.); 83 original water- 
colour drawings of Turkish Costume, c. 181% 
(£5 5s.); Rowlandson ‘ Poetical Sketches of 
Scarborough ” (£8 8s.); Capt. Thomas William- 
son’s ‘ Oriental Field Sports,’ 1807 (£85); the 
Earl of Orford’s ‘ Works’ in eight volumes, 
1798-1822 (£8 $s.), and then the ‘ Historie 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard 
the Third,’ 1778 (5s.) There are two good 
eighteenth century editions of Moliére, the one 
1773, to cost £52 10s.; the other Boucher’s fine 
production of 1734 priced £85. A set of Cook’s 
Voyages in 9 volumes, 1773-85 (£23); a good copy 
ot Vancouver’s ‘ Voyage of Discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean ’ in the first edition (1798: 
£35), a first edition, in good state, of Gerarde’s 
*Herball’ (1597: £25) must close our short 
list of attractive items taken almost at ran- 


, dom from a number that might equally de 
| serve mention. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At unte p. 315,, eol. 1, 1. 3 from foot, for 
* Bagdad ” read Bagod; and ibid. col. 2, 1, 12% 
for * Courtenia * read Courtenai. 


NOTICES TO’ CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 


| article which has already appeared, corres 


pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact h 

the numbers of the series, volume, and 
at — the contribution in question is to 
found. 


Mayor Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH. — Communica- 
tion forwarded to Mr. Wii1sm Harcovrt- 
Baru. 
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